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Religions Diberty Association 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


1. We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the separation 
of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ. 


2. We believe that the ten commandments are the law of God, and that they 
comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


3. We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is founded in the law of love 


of God, and needs no human power to support or enforce it. 


forced. 


4. We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to 


Love cannot be 


rotect men in the 


enjoyment of their natural rights and to rule in civil things, and that in this realm 
it is entitled to the respectful obedience of all. 


5. We believe it is the right, and should be the privilege, of eve 


individual to 


worship or not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, provided 
that in the exercise of this right he respects the equal rights of others. 


6. We believe that all religious legislation tends to unite church and state, is 
subversive of human rights, persecuting in character, and opposed to the best inter- 


ests of both church and state. 


7. We believe, therefore, that it is not within the province of civil government 


to legislate on religious questions. 


8. We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to pre- 
vent religious legislation, and oppose all movements tending to unite church and 
state, that all may enjoy the inestimable blessings of civil and religious liberty. 


9. We believe in the inalienable and constitutional right of free speech, free 


press, peaceable assembly, and petition. 


10. We also believe in temperance, and regard the liquor traffic as a curse to 


society. 


For further information regarding the principles of this association, address the Re- 
ligious Liberty Association, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. (secretary, C. S. Longacre; 
associates, H. H. Votaw and M. C. Taft), or any of the affiliated organizations given below: 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Atlantic Religious Liberty Association (affil- 
fated organizations in Maine, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island): Office, South Lancaster, 
Mass.; secretary, E. K. Slade. 


Eastern Canadian Religious Liberty Association 
(affliated organizations in New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and Newfound- 
land) ; Office, Oshawa, Ontario; secretary, W. C. 
Moffett. 


Central States Religious Liberty Association 
(affiliated organizations in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Colorado, and Wyoming): Office, 3038 
W. Seventh St., College View, Nebr.; secretary, 
J. J. Nethery. 


Columbia Religious Liberty Association (affil- 
fated organizations in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware, ard 
Maryland): Office, 507 Flower Ave., Takoma 
Park, D. C.; secretary, A. J. Clark; associate, B. G. 
Wilkinson. 


Northern Religious Liberty Association (affil- 
fated organizations in Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota): Office, 2718 Third 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, 
Chartes Thompson. 


North Pacific Religious Liberty Association (af- 
filiated organizations in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, and Alaska): Secretary, Morris 
Lukens, 202 South Pelouse St., Walla Walla, Wash. 


Pacific Religious Liberty Association (affiliated 
organizations in California, Nevada, Utah, and 
— : Secretary, W. M. Adams, Bin 7, Lodi, 

alt. 


Southeastern Religious Liberty Association (af- 
filiated organizations in Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina): Office, 202-216 
First National Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
secretary, W. H. Heckman. 


Southern Religious Liberty Association (affil- 
fated organizations in Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, and Mississippi): Office, 2001 
24th Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn.; secretary, O. F. 
Frank. 


Southwestern Religious Liberty Association 
(affiliated organizations in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By Heber H. Votaw 


| the library at Mount Vernon there 
hangs a tribute paid to Washington 
by Dr. Andrew Reed, an English philan- 
thropist. It was written at Washing- 
ton’s grave in 1833, less than thirty-five 
years after his death. Such a eulogy 
could not be written of any man during 
his lifetime. It would seem fulsome 
flattery, and besides it is too compre- 
hensive to be possible before the chapter 
of life has ended. Of but few in all the 
history of the world could it be written. 
So well did Washington work during his 
life that in three brief decades after its 
close the fruit of his labors had so far 
appeared that what Dr. Reed wrote 
could be truthfully said of him: 


WASHINGTON 
The Brave-- The Wise-- The Good 


WASHINGTON 
Supreme in War, in Council, and in Peace 


WASHINGTON 
Discreet Confident 
without without without 


Ambition Fear Presumption 
In Disaster Calm; in Success Moderate; in All Himself 


WASHINGTON 
The Hero, the Patriot, the Christian; 
The Father of Nations, the Friend of Mankind; 
WHO 

When he had won all, renounced all; 

and sought, 
In the bosom of his family and of nature, 
Retirement; 
And in the hope of religion, 

Immortality. 


Valiant 





Due to the death of his father when 
Washington was but eleven years of 
age, the duties of his mother were greatly 
increased. She evidently felt that her 
children should early learn to bear re- 
sponsibility, as is shown by her putting 
upon George, the eldest son, the “pa- 
triarchal duty of saying grace at table 
and prayers at night and morning.” 
His early training doubtless gave him 
the poise that characterized him all 
through life. The records of the time 
show the mother of Washington to have 
been devoted to her children, but there 
was about her so much of dignity that 
all through life George Washington ad- 
dressed her as “Honored Madam.” He 
sought her approval and followed her 
counsel, and he disobeyed her advice 
only when impelled by the most impera- 
tive of motives. For instance, “Mary 
Washington was strenuous in her objec- 
tions to her son returning to the fron- 
tier” on one occasion. In answer to her 
objections he wrote: 


“Honor’> Mapam: If it is in my power to 
avoid going to the Ohio again, I shall, but if 
the Command is press’d upon me by the genl. 
voice of the Country, and offer’d upon such 
terms as can’t be objected against, it wou’d 
reflect eternal dishonour upon me to refuse it; 
and that, I am sure must, or ought, to give 
you greater cause of uneasiness than my going 
in an honourable Com’d.; for upon no other 
terms I will accept of it if I do at all.” 


Washington’s mother was spared to 
see the surrender of Cornwallis, and 
since Martha, the wife, could not be 
present, she shared the honors with her 
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The Washington Family 


George Washington, his wife Martha Washington, and their two adopted children (Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s grandchildren), George Washington Parke Custis and Eleanor (“Nellie”) Parke Custis 


distinguished son at a brilliant ball 
which was held at Fredericksburg, Va., 
in celebration of the surrender. She 
comported herself with such dignity 
that it is recounted that “the superb son 
led her into the room with the 
respectful courtesy due a queen.” It is 
said that as she departed from this ball 
at an early hour, one of the French of- 
ficers exclaimed, “If such are the mothers 
of America, she may well boast of her 
illustrious sons!” This mother’s dignity 
of demeanor was bequeathed in rich 
measure to George Washington. 
Because of the death of his father, the 
young Washington was not able to pur- 
sue his education beyond an acquaintance 
with “reading, writing, and accounts.” 
His father and his half brothers had 
been educated in England. Education 
in Virginia had long been neglected. 
The royal governor of the colony, Berke- 
ley, had written during the seventeenth 
century : 
“T thank God there are no free schools or 
printing in Virginia, and I hope we shall not 


have them these hundred years; for learning 
has brought disturbance and heresy and sects 
into the world, and printing has divulged them 
and libels on the best governments. God keep 
us from both.” 


However, besides the fundamentals of 
education, the young George studied 
some surveying and engineering, receiv- 
ing a license from William and Mary 
College, and an appointment as an of- 
ficial surveyor of Culpepper. It seems 
clear that the literary influence of the 
father had been strong on the son, and 
that in his maturity he had read wisely 
and well, for there are repeated classical 
allusions in his writings, and his style 
was clear and distinct. Lord Fairfax 
said of him, “His education might have 
been bettered, but he is a man who will 
go to school all his life, and profit 
thereby.” 

Washington’s modesty was no less 
marked than his courage, poise, and for- 
titude When he was apprised of his 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Continental Army, he said: 
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“As the Congress desire it, I will enter upon 
the momentous duty and exert every power I 
possess in the service and for support of the 
glorious cause. . . . But lest unlucky event 
should happen unfavorable to my reputation, 
I beg it may be remembered by every gentle- 
man in the room, that I did this day declare 
with the utmost sincerity I do not think my- 
self equal to the command I am honored with.” 


He wrote to his wife along this same 
line, saying: 

“But as it has been a kind of destiny that 
has thrown me upon this service, I shall hope 
that my undertaking is destined to answer some 
good purpose.” 

Of this great man’s ability as a mili- 
tary leader, of his success as the chair- 
man of the Constitutional Convention, 
of his large-heartedness in dealing with 
his fellow men, of his loyalty and faith- 
fulness to his home and his neighbors 
and friends, of his personal conduct as 
a Christian gentleman, much will un- 
doubtedly be spoken and written during 
the patriotic observances of this bicen- 
tennial year. We find it difficult to re- 
frain from bearing our whole-hearted 








testimony to him along these lines. 
However, to our mind the thing above 
all else that made George Washington 
what he was, was the absence of any 
desire for unwarranted power. He de- 
elared, “The love of power and the prone- 
ness to abuse it . . . predominate in 
the human heart.” When he was ap- 
proached by one of his officers with the 
suggestion that he become a king, his 
unfeigned chagrin and righteous indig- 
nation showed the purity of his pur- 
poses as nothing else could have done. 
In our reading we have never found 
a similar case. To refuse power when 
it lies within one’s grasp, to relinquish 
power when one has it, constitutes the 
surest proof of greatness. Its manifes- 
tation is so rare as to seem miraculous 
when seen. Long-continued power in 
the hands of mortals never fails to 
lead to abuses. How well Washington 


wrought for his country when he pro- 

vided for the preservation of civil liberty 

through this matchless renunciation ! 
(Continued on page 21) 
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JOHN WARD DUNSMORE, ARTIST 


General George Washington Introducing the Count de Rochambeau at Mount Vernon 











The Religious Press on the 
MacIntosh Case 





Excerpts from the journals of 


BAPTISTS 

BRETHREN 

CATHOLICS 
CONGREGATIONALISTS 
EPISCOPALIANS 
METHODISTS 
PRESBYTERIANS 
UNITARIANS 
UNIVERSALISTS 











N our issue for the fourth quarter of 

1931, we gave some comments of the 
secular press on the MacIntosh-Bland 
citizenship cases. Perhaps it was to be 
expected that the religious press would 
speak in even stronger terms than the 
secular press on this Supreme Court 
decision. We offer the opinions of some 
of the leading church journals, and we 
think that even the most ardent mili- 
tarist or the rankest antichurchman 
would hesitate to brush aside lightly the 
considered opinion of so large a group 
of this country’s best citizens. We quote 
first from the Christian Century, a very 
influential interdenominational journal: 


“Not since the Dred Seott case, in 1857, 
has the Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered a decision which so outrages the na- 
tion’s conscience as does its refusal to grant 
citizenship to Prof. D. C. MacIntosh.”—June 
10, 1931. 

“Upon the moral and patriotic implications 
of the Supreme Court’s decision in the Mac- 
Intosh case, the Christian Century expressed 
its view in an editorial last week. We challenge 
the decision in the name of liberty, in the name 
of democracy, and in the name of religion, The 
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Constitution, we said, in effect, is a charter of 
liberty, not a charter of tyranny. The claim 
that Congress is empowered by the Constitution 
to conscript the consciences of citizens and to 
declare infallibly what is the will of God, is a 
monstrous outrage upon the most precious of 
our American liberties. That Congress might, 
at some time, usurp this power over the sov!s 
of citizens, and might do so successfully, is a 
conceivable hypothesis. But that it could claim 
the sanction of the Constitution for such 
tyranny, is a thesis which the fathers of the 
Constitution would rise up from their graves 
to repudiate, and which their children could 
tolerate only if the love of liberty had died out 
in their hearts.”.—June 17, 1931. 

“Any church, any church convention or asso- 
ciation, any minister of Christ, too apathetic 
or too timid to join in the demand that the 
Court grant a rehearing to Professor Mac- 
Intosh, can hardly escape the brand of Icha- 
bod."—July 22, 1931. 


The Congregationalist of July 30, 
1931, gives two paragraphs from the 
action of their general council as fol- 
lows: 


“Resolved, . . . That we respectfully plead 
with the Supreme Court to grant this petition 
for a rehearing of this case. Be it further— 

“Resolved, That we authorize the Executive 
Committee of this General Council to take steps 
from time to time as may be deemed wise to 
secure reconsideration by this Court of its de- 
cision.” 


The Baptist, organ of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, has this to say: 


“It may be that Jesus would not have borne 
arms in any cause; it is certainly inconceivable 
that He would have consented to do so in a 
cause that violated His conscience. 

“This decision expressly demands, however, 
that the prospective citizen shall put his con- 
science in the keeping of Congress. . . . In 
other words, it is demanded that the citizen 
shall assume that Congress is always right, 
and that the enactments of Congress are in- 
fallibly in accord with the voice of God. This 
is too much to ask. A Congressional majority 
is often wrong... . 

“No more serious situation has faced the 
Christian church in a generation than is pro- 
voked by this pronouncement,”—June 20, 1931, 
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“In the event of another war, it is likely, 
under the law as the Supreme Court has de- 
fined it, that the jails will be filled to over- 
flowing. There may come a time when it will 
be a disgrace for a Baptist, with his spiritual 
heritage, to be out of jail.”.—July 4, 1931. 


From the Methodists: 


“For the state successfully to establish sov- 
ereignty over the intelligent moral judgment 
of its citizens, would be to set up an intolerable 
dictatorship which could end in nothing but 
disaster. 

“The highest interests of the nation are safe 
only in the hands of those who refuse a blind 
allegiance to any requirement or practice which 
violates the sense of their own most sacred 
obligations to God.”—Christian Advocate, June 
18, 1931. 


The Christian Leader (Universalist), 
June 6, 1931: 


The Churchman, a liberal journal 
published by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in an article entitled, “Stretch- 
ing Cesar’s Penny,” says in part: 

“The unfortunate decision of the Supreme 
Court in the MacIntosh-Bland case has called 
forth many sermons on Cesar’s penny, which 
is usually stretched to cover far more than 
could have been in the mind of Jesus. Some 
preachers interpret the incident as an authoriza- 
tion of a sharp demarcation between the do- 
main of the state and that of religion, as a 
divine command to obey Cesar in temporal, 
political matters, and to limit the rule of Jesus 
to what is narrowly called religion. ... 

“Yet, after all, Jesus offered Cesar only 
a penny. And even if that penny should have 
been called a shilling, and even if that shilling 
would have purchased as much as several of 
our dollars, we have no right to read into it a 
blind surrender to the demands of nationalistic 
patriotism.”—July 4, 1931. 


An exceptionally 











TLE SPARK OF CELES- 
TIAL FIRE CALLED 


CONSCIENCE 


— George Washington. 


forceful paragraph 

comes from the 

a ae ee Church of the Breth- 
ALIVE IN YOUR ren: 

BREAST THAT LIT- “Viewed from the 

heights which overtop 


the sophistry of legalism, 
the Supreme Court of the 
land is discovered refus- 
ing citizenship to the 
spiritual sons and daugh- 
ters of the founders of 
the Republic. We have 
begun the suicidal busi- 








“The decision is monstrous. It must not 
stand as the law of the land. The fight must 
begin at once to change the statutes... . 

“What would religion amount to if con- 
science were not the supreme arbiter? Our 
fathers faced the terrors of this Western wil- 
derness—famine, pestilence, massacre, suffer- 
ing indescribable—to find a place where they 
could make conscience the supreme law of life.” 


For the Unitarians, the Christian Reg- 
ister of June 4, 1931, speaks: 


“Our faith is great that by accepting an 
exemplary person like Professor MacIntosh who 
is unwilling to bear arms under all circum- 
stances, if war should come, we should have 
deepened the patriotic sentiment to such a de- 
gree that our spiritual preparedness would have 
gained far more than can possibly come out 
of the Supreme Court’s adherence to the doc- 
trines that have had their day.” 


ness of refusing to accept 
the sort of people who 
have made civilization possible.”—Gospel Mes- 
senger, June 13, 1931. 


From a spokesman of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church we quote: 

“From the recent decision of a bare majority 
of the United States Supreme Court, one can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that th: Constitu- 
tion of the United States has been interpreted 
as meaning that preference should be given to 
citizens without conscience. Such a conclusion 
is doubly startling when one recalls that our 
forefathers crossed the seas and braved all the 
dangers of a new world and founded a new 
republic, all because they had conscientious 
convictions which were not permitted free play 
in their native lands.”—Presbyterian Advance, 
June 18, 1931. 


Here is a ringing statement from 
America, a Catholic journal: 
(Concluded on page 22) 





QUAKERS ARE BARRED 


And Likewise All Other Idealists 
by the Supreme Court’s 5-to-4 
Decision in Citizenship Cases 


Y its recent deci- 

sion in the Mac- 
Intosh and Bland 
naturalization cases, the traditional 
rights of man,—religious liberty and 
freedom of thought,—so far as the 
United States Supreme Court is con- 
cerned, are practically abolished. 

To put it to the test, let the Quakers, 
who participated so materially in build- 
ing up one of the States of our Union, 
now attempt to secure American citizen- 
ship. You will find that this decision 
of the Supreme Court will be promptly 
cited against them. 

It may be argued that in practice the 
denial of those “inalienable rights of 
man” will only affect aliens seeking the 
egis of our flag. That is precisely the 
















William Penn. 


in 1682. 


J. L. G, FERRIS, ARTIST 


Pennsylvania was founded by a Quaker, 


his unarmed colonists in the ship “Welcome,” 


he landed on the shores of Delaware Bay 


William Penn signed a treaty with the 
Indians, and became famous throughout the 
world for his fairness in dealing with them, 
and the fidelity with which he kept his 
promises. “This was the only treaty,” ac- 

cording to Voltaire, “between these people 
and the Christians that was not ratified 

by an oath and that was never 
broken.” tending citizens 


By Rep. Anthony J. Griffin 


menace of it. For, if a belief in war is 
held to be an essential of citizenship in 
the ease of aliens, the principle may be 
expected sooner or later to be invoked 
in the case of actual citizens, to furnish 
a ground for their expatriation. This 
is no idle dream. Certain war-minded 
fanatics are already playing that tune! 

To grasp the fuil import of the Mac- 
Intosh and Bland decisions, it is nec- 
essary to keep in mind that up to 
1929, applicants for citizenship were not 
interrogated as to their religious or con- 
scientious scru- 
ples, nor asked 
the question now 
become crucial ; 
that is, if they 
would take up 
arms if neces- 
sary. Thereto- 
fore, the ques- 
tionnaire sub- 
mitted to in- 


Sailing from England with 


simply required 
them to say whether or not they would 
“support and defend the Constitution 
and laws of the United States.” This 
was in exact compliance with the terms 
of the oath of allegiance which Congress 
required should be taken, and was 
deemed sufficient for over 100 years. 
Suddenly, the Bureau of Naturalization, 
without any additional legislation or di- 
rection of Congress, added Question 24 
to the questionnaire: 
“24. If necessary, are you willing to 
take up arms in defense of this country?” 
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Richard Stockton 


These Quakers had a part in founding the United States of America. 


Stephen Hopkins 





John Dickinson 


Mr. Stockton from New Jersey 


and Mr. Hopkins from Rhode Island both signed the Declaration of Independence. Mr. Dickinson, as 
one of the delegates from Delaware, signed the Constitution of the United States. 


It is obvious that this question is 
purely hypothetical, and calls for an 
answer as to what the applicant, at that 
moment, may think he may be willing 
to do in a certain contingency which 
may never happen in his lifetime. To 
ask such a question of old men and wo- 
men, as is now being done, is simply 
ridiculous and provocative of hypocrisy. 
The thoughtless will answer it flippantly, 
and cowards, under the fear of a denial 
of citizenship, are virtually clubbed into 
making an outrageously deceitful state- 
ment. 

In effect, the Supreme Court decision 
permits the Bureau of Naturalization 
to make a new law establishing a new 
qualification for citizenship, utterly with- 
out the authority of Congress. I make 
bold to say that the minority opinion, 
expressed by Chief Justice Hughes and 
Justices Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone, 
is decidedly more in harmony with 
American traditions. The majority Jus- 
tices seem to have predicated their de- 
cision upon the false assumption that 
the admission of MacIntosh and Bland 
would authorize aliens to bargain at the 
time of naturalization for exemption 
from military service in time of war. 

Bargain with whom? 

A naturalization clerk who puts a 
question not authorized by Congress? 


That assumption is entirely untenable. 
Even the Supreme Court itself could not 
authorize such a bargain. Such a bar- 
gain could be authorized only by Con- 
gress, and the possibility of that is un- 
thinkable. In short, the whole effect, 
and the only effect, of a favorable de- 
cision in the MacIntosh and Bland cases 
would simply be to confirm existing law ; 
that a naturalized citizen is a citizen, no 
matter what his creed and no matter 
what he thinks he is likely to do in some 
future war. It would leave the whole 
question of duty in war time in abey- 
ance, reserving—as it has been reserved 
for over one hundred years—the right 
in Congress to provide for exemptions 
when the occasion requires. 

Inch by inch, and step by step, bu- 
reaucracy is invading the domain of 
Congress. Now, the Supreme Court 
decides by a five-to-four decision that 
the Naturalization Bureau has the right 
to ask the applicant for citizenship if 
he or she will fight (take up arms), and 
debar an intending citizen if the ques- 
tion is not answered satisfactorily—in 
other words, an additional qualification 
for citizenship is demanded and prac- 
tically construes words into the oath of 
allegiance which were never justified by 
any act of Congress. 

(Concluded on page 23) 








Rehearing for Dr. MacIntosh 
Denied 


R. DOUGLAS CLYDE MAC IN- 

TOSH, whose application for citi- 
zenship was refused by the five-to-four 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States when brought before it 
from the Court of Appeals, made ap- 
plication for a rehearing of his case. 
His counsel were Hon. John W. Davis, 
Democratic candidate for President in 
1924, Dean Charles E. Clark, of the 
Yale Law School, and Messrs. Allen 
Wardwell and W. Charles Poletti. The 
full text of the petition for rehearing 
is splendid, and we regret that limited 
space prevents our printing it all. See- 
tion 1 is so cogent in its reasoning and 
so striking in its conclusions that we 
give it entire, together with brief ex- 
cerpts from the other two sections: 
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“The decision announced by the majority of 
this Court is of an importance which it is 
impossible to exaggerate. Aside from its di- 
rect effect, the necessary implications which 
flow from it are of a character, and are bound 
to have results, which we believe this Court 
can scarcely have realized or intended. 

“Upon its face, the present decision of the 
Court stands squarely as authority for the 
principle that no person can, under our present 
law, ever become a citizen of the United States 
unless he announces in advance his willingness 
to bear arms in any and all wars, just or un- 
just, in which this country may become en- 
gaged. Religious scruples, whether directed 
merely against hypothetical unjust ‘wars of the 
future (as was the case with this respondent) 
or against warfare in general, are of no avail. 
The enunciation of such a principle is bound 
to have the most far-reaching effect. Its op- 
eration cannot be limited to Professor Mac- 
Intosh alone. 

“To take a specific application,—if we inter- 
pret correctly the decision of the majority of 
this Court,—from henceforth no member of the 
Quaker sect can be eligible to citizenship ex- 
cept upon an express renunciation of the most 
distinctive tenet of his faith. Yet the Quakers, 
we venture to state, have not hitherto shown 
themselves, even in time of war, to constitute 
a menace to our national existence. On the 
contrary, they have contributed more than their 
strict numerical share of our national leaders, 
including four members of the Continental Con- 
gress, two signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and at least one member of the 
Philadelphia Convention of 1787.* One of 
the thirteen original States attributes its foun- 
dation to their first great leader, and two others 
were largely colonized by their efforts. Yet at 
the present time, in reliance largely upon the 
decision of the District Court in the case at 
bar (which this Court bas now affirmed), several 
courts throughout the country have rejected the 
applications of Quakers for citizenship, for no 
reason other than their refusal to abandon the 
distinctive Quaker attitude with respect to mili- 


* “Stephen Hopkins of Rhode Island, Richard 
Stockton of New Jersey, and John Dickinson and 
Charles Humphreys of Pennsylvania (all Quakers), sat 
in the Continental Congress of 1776. Hopkins and 
Stockton signed the Declaration of Independence. 
In the Convention of 1787 Dickinson sat as a dele- 
gate from Delaware, and was one of the four Dela- 
ware signers of the Constitution.” 
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tary service. Similar decisions are also re- 
ported in the case of members of other sects, 
such as the Mennonites. 

“Nor is this all. The principle enunciated 
by the present case is not confined in its opera- 
tion to aliens seeking admission to citizenship. 
As pointed out in the dissenting opinion of the 
Chief Justice, the oath of allegiance required 
of alien applicants for citizenship is precisely 
the same, in this respect, as the oath required 
of all office holders, State and Federal. In 
both appears the identical promise ‘to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and domes- 
tic.’ The naturalization oath adds after the 
word ‘Constitution’ the words ‘and laws.’ If 
a promise to ‘defend’ the Constitution implies 
a willingness to bear arms contrary to the 
affiant’s religious scruples in the one case, it 
must imply the same willingness in the other. 
To say that Congress by implication has care- 
fully protected the religious scruples of an 
office holder, and by a contrary implication 
from the same set of words has disregarded 
the religious scruples of an applicant for citi- 
zenship, is to state an absurdity. If one oath 
operates to exclude from citizenship persons 
with religious scruples against warfare, the 
other must operate to exclude them from public 
office. 

“The fact that the question has never yet 
been raised with respect to office holders can 
easily be explained. Many Quakers and mem- 
bers of other similar sects have held public 
office in the past, and in order to qualify them- 
selves, have taken oath or affirmation to sup- 
port and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. But until the announcement of the 
present decision, we think it safe to say that 
no one ever conceived that the taking of such 
an oath of office implied such a waiver of re- 
ligious scruples as it is now held to imply. If 
the present decision of this Court means what 
it says, then henceforth no sincere Quaker or 
Mennonite—no person opposed to warfare in 
general or to some hypothetical future war in 
particular—may take either the naturalization 
oath or the oath of office, without either a 
mental reservation or a deliberate sacrifice of 
his religious scruples.” 


The learned counsel, in order not to 
appear captious, conceded that Congress 
may possess apparently arbitrary power, 
but did point out that “since the earliest 
colonial times” Congress had not seen 
fit to “draft into combatant service all 
persons, male and female, whatever their 
age and whatever their religious belief.” 

The document continues: 


“But it will come as a shock to many thou- 
sands of sincere Christians to learn that Con- 





gress has already, 
by an implication 
hitherto unsuspect- 
ed, declared in ad- 
vance its readiness 
and its intention to 
exercise that power, 
and has required, 
as a sine qua non 
of citizenship, an 
abandonment of all 
contrary religious 
seruples, and an 
expression, in ad- 
vance, of an un- 
qualified submission 
to that power, un- 
der whatever cir- 
cumstances it may 
be exercised. 

“The policy of this country, over a period of 
nearly three hundred years, has been uniformiy 
against requiring such submission. . 

“Regardless of whether Congress in its wis- 
dom may see fit to require such submission in 
the future, we respectfully urge that it has not 
as yet seen fit to do so in advance of the event; 
and until it does so in specific terms, we submit 
it should not be held to have done so by im- 
plication.” 

According to a Washington news dis- 
patch, carried in the New York Times 
of October 13, “the Supreme Court de- 
clined to retrace arguments over paci- 
fistic reservations in applications for 
citizenship when it refused to hold an- 
other hearing on the cases of the Rev. 
Dr. Douglas Clyde MacIntosh, of Yale 
University, and Marie A. Bland, a nurse, 
of New York City, both Canadians.” 

We regret the original decision and 
the refusal of the Supreme Court to give 
further consideration to these cases. It 
is a turning away from the fixed, estab- 
lished custom of our nation, a forgetting 
that America’s glory has been that she 
offered asylum to those who differed 
from the majority in other lands in re- 
ligious matters. Without claiming the 
gift of prophecy, we predict that this 
will mark the beginning of an era of 
intolerance. It is dreadful to contem- 
plate what might occur when the war 
dogs are loosed, if in times of peace an 
unbiased tribunal like the Supreme 
Court of this nation can so far misun- 
derstand the spirit of America. 

H. H. V. 





WIDE WORLD 


Dr. D. C. Maclntosh 
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A. B. FROST, ‘ARTIST. 


The Surrender of Lord Cornwallis and His Army After the Battle of Yorktown 


The Yorktown Sesquicentennial 


HE surrender of Lord Cornwallis 

and his army, at Yorktown, Va., Oct. 
19, 1781, practically closed the Revolu- 
tionary War and sealed the independ- 
ence of the American colonies. 


The 150th anniversary of this great 
victory was appropriately celebrated at 
Yorktown, Oct. 16-19, 1931. Among the 
speeches delivered on that memorable 
occasion was this by Governor John Gar- 
land Pollard, Chief Executive of the 
Old Dominion, who spoke as follows: 


“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

“We have met today for a laudable purpose. 
We are here to record our undying gratitude 
to those who suffered here that we might enjoy 
the blessings of liberty. The generation which 
fails to commemorate the glorious deeds of 
those who have gone before, will never be 
worthy of being remembered by those who 
come after. ‘A land without memory is a land 
without hope.’ 

“The future of a nation may be read in the 
character of her memorials. What she is to 
be tomorrow is found in the answer to the 
question, ‘In what does she glory today? Is 
her chief pride in the vastness of her territory, 
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the greatness of her riches, or the strength of 
her armies? If so, unless history be false; her 
days are numbered. 

“We are not here to celebrate the falling of 
a foe or the victory of our arms. We are 
here to celebrate the triumph of an ideal. That 
ideal is set forth in the immortal document 
declaring the independence of these States—a 
declaration made good on this battlefield 150 
years ago. That document tells the world why 
we fought, and if this were all it set forth, 
it might be carefully and reverently set aside 
and filed in the archives of history as a closed 
incident. But such is not the case. It an- 
nounces an ideal not yet accomplished, but 
toward which we must constantly strive. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; that whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
to abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles, 
and organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.’ 
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“These are words from the Declaration of 
Independence made at Philadelphia in 1776, 
and by the victory here in 1781 sent ringing 
down through the ages as an inspiration to 
liberty-loving people throughout the world and 
through all time. These are the words which 
must be our inspiration today if this celebra- 
tion is to be more than a pleasing pastime. 
All through this noble Declaration runs the 
thought of wrongs to be righted, of justice 
to be enthroned. The lesson which it teaches is: 

“IF WE WOULD ESTABLISH PEACE, 
WE MUST FIRST ESTABLISH JUSTICE. 
The peace to which I refer is not only free- 
dom from wars from without, 
but convulsions from within. 

“There is implanted in the 
heart of man, a disposition 
to protest against wrong. God 
has made rebels of us all. If 
we are to avoid war, ‘that 
monster which, if we do not 
destroy will destroy us,’ we 
must provide peaceful means 
for men to redress their 
wrongs. We must remember 
that war has its roots in the 
mistakes of peace. To avoid 
such mistakes is the supreme 
task of the hour. To this end 
we must enlist soldiers of 
peace, whose efforts, like those 
of soldiers of war, must be 
marked by courage, skill, and 
unremitting toil. In mobiliz- 
ing such an army there can 
be no compulsion of draft. 
Every soldier must be a vol- 
unteer. The weapons of his 
warfare must be ballots, not 
bullets. His objective must 
be to destroy the wrongs 
which still cling to govern- 
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“And now to my fellow Virginian—let me 
rejoice with you that this great event took 
place on your sacred soil, and let me have the 
honor, in your behalf, of welcoming here the 
representatives of the original States, with 
whose soldiers we fought here in a common 
cause. Let me also welcome for you the rep- 
resentatives of the remainder of the forty-eight 
indestructible States of this indestructible 
Union who came into this same blessed heritage. 

“And last, but by no means least, I welcome 
in your name, the representatives of our be- 
loved ally, France, a country which shared with 
us the hardships of battle, and which must ever 
share with us in the glory of 
a victory whose beneficiaries 
are limited by neither clime 
nor time. 

“I welcome you, one and all, 
to a rededication of ourselves 
to a task which our fathers so 
gloriously began, and in sup- 
port of this endeavor, let us 
follow the example of those 
who instituted our independ- 
ence and ‘with a firm relianee 
on divine Providence’ here 
and now again ‘mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.’ ” 


Following Governor 
Pollard’s address of wel- 
come and _ felicitation, 
there were a number of 
three-minute speeches by 
the visiting governors. 
Governor Franklin Roo- 
sevelt, of New York, said: 


“The State of New York 


ment, whether those wrongs 
be imposed by ill-conceived 


The Present Lord and Lady Corn- 
wallis, Who Were Honored Guests 
at the Yorktown Sesquicentennial 


gladly shares this day with 
the Commonwealth of Vir- 


laws or by intrigue of selfish 
interests. 

“As we recall today the glorious victory of 
our forefathers on this spot, we must not let 
our tears of joy bedim our eyes. Let us wipe 
them away, that our vision may be clear to 
see the tasks which still await our doing, if 
we are to prove worthy of the men who fought 
here. 


Celebration 


ginia, and with our other 
sister States whose right to 
self-government was won on these fields. 
“Tt was from the banks of my native Hudson 
that Washington and Rochambeau marched to 
end the war of the Revolution, and to make 
possible the inauguration of our first President 
and the establishment of constitutional demoe- 


Tacy. (Continued on page 23) 
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The Fourth General Conference on Communications and Transit of the League of Nations in Session 
at Geneva Considering the Question of the Revision of the Present Calendar 


The Geneva Conference on 
Calendar Reform 


HE editor of Liserty magazine had 

the privilege of being present, and 
of addressing the Fourth General Con- 
ference on Communications and Transit 
of the League of Nations, where 111 
delegates from forty-two nations were 
assembled at Geneva, from October 12 
to 19, to consider the revision of our 
present calendar. 

The calendar reformers had evidently 
misled the League of Nations officials 
into the belief that there was a great 
popular demand for calendar reform, 
whereas there were comparatively few 
governments that actually were in favor 
of calendar reform at this time. The 
blank-day calendar reformers were at 
first quite confident of success, but their 
proposal to change the weekly cycle 
every year and to make the sacred days 
of the historic week fall each year on 
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different days of the new-calendar 
“week,” did not meet the approval of as 
many govérnments as the reformers had 
anticipated. Many of the government 
representatives sent to the League meet- 
ing for the purpose of considering the 
revision of the calendar, were statesmen 
of the highest type and of wide experi- 
ence, and these men had to be convinced 
of the merits of a blank-day calendar. 
They could not be deceived by empty 
platitudes and fantastic notions. 

The calendar reformers proposed to 
ride roughshod over the conscientious 
convictions of religious sects, by utterly 
ignoring the claims of religion, no mat- 
ter how seriously these religious organ- 
izations might be affected by the adop- 
tion of the blank-day calendar plan. 
They argued that the religious organi- 
zations which held religious scruples 
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against shifting their sacred days every 
year, were such a small minority that 
the League of Nations need not pay any 
attention to their claims nor give con- 
sideration to their objections. They 
claimed that the religious minority had 
no rights involved in this matter of 
shifting religious days to different days 
of the weekly cycle, and that their re- 
fusal to conform to the new calendar 
scheme of blank days was a self-imposed 
hardship. The majority, they said, had 
a perfect right to ignore the religious 
scruples of the minority in the matter 
of calendar revision. It was repeatedly 
stated that the absolute sovereignty of 
the majority could not be called into 
question. The majority was supreme 
and unlimited in the exercise of its abso- 
lute sovereignty, and could adopt any 
calendar plan it deemed fit, no matter 
how it hampered the free exercise of re- 
ligion. 
Grave Danger Seen 

But such arguments as these did not 
aid the cause of the calendar reformers. 
They accentuated the force of the argu- 
ments of their opponents, that there was 
grave danger 
that the adop- 
tion of the 
blank-day cal- 
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jority of its representatives at this con- 
ference did not share the views of the 
blank-day advocates who proposed to ig- 
nore the rights of the religious minori- 
ties. It was repeatedly stated that the 
very objective of the League of Nations 
in its original creation, was to safeguard 
the rights of the oppressed minorities 
against the encroachments of powerful 
majorities. 

Sir John Baldwin, the British dele- 
gate to the League, was the leading 
champion in defense of the rights of re- 
ligious minorities. When the blank-day 
calendar advocates attempted to show 
the great value of having a more perfect 
calendar of equal months so that big 
business would be able to compile more 
accurately the statistics of business ac- 
counting from month to month, and that 
accurate statistics in business was the 
most essential thing to make business a 
greater success in accumulating wealth, 
Sir John reminded these expert statis- 
ticians that there were some things in 
life that were of greater value than 
statistics. 

After patiently listening for four full 
days to the spe- 
cious and falla- 
cious arguments 
of the experts 


endar plan ' f on calendar re- 
would lead to ISO form, to their 
se GREATER WORTH 

bilities and ties, to their 
hardships. The than pleas of  eco- 


bold and auda- 
cious spirit of 
the blank-day 
advocates in 
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nomic values, to 
their prolonged 
dissertations on 
the advantages 
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override the re- 
ligious scruples of the minority sects, 
awakened the sympathy of many of the 
delegates, and convinced them that the 
fears of the religious minorities were 
well grounded, and therefore their rights 
should be protected in any plan of cal- 
endar revision. 

It must be said to the praise of the 
League of Nations, that the great ma- 


perpetual, and 
fixed calendar of equal months, and 
equal everything else, Sir John Baldwin 
quietly arose from his seat, and with 
profound gravity said: 
Value of Moral Fiber 


“T take issue with those who affirm that the 
future prosperity of the world depends upon 
rationalization and statistics. Statistics have 


(Continued on page 24) 





FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


To Which Has Been Dedicated 
a Room at Monticello 


N the warm and de- 
lightful afternoon 
of October 20, 1931, on 
the west lawn at Monti- 
cello, Charlottesville, 
Va., an impressive and 
memorable ceremony took place when a room 
in the home of Thomas Jefferson was dedi- 
cated to the Freedom of the Press, sponsored 
by the Freedom of the Press Committee of 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation. 
Many especially invited guests and promi- 
nent educators and journalists and friends 
participated in this interesting occasion, and 
paid tribute to Thomas Jefferson, whose well- 
defined ideals of liberty of thought and ex- 
pression gave form, in a very large degree, 
to the Declaration of Independence, for the 
composition of which he receives the largest 
credit. 


By Terence K. Martin 


Including the Address by 
Col. Robert R. McCormick: 








In his fight for liberty 
Jefferson strove vigor- 





ously for a free press, 
and it was in commemo- 
ration of his efforts to 
maintain a free press that 


the unique idea to dedi- 


cate a room (his study, in which it is pre- 
sumed the first draft of the Declaration of 
Independence was drawn up) to the memory 
of that worthy cause, was participated in by 
prominent members of the modern press. 
Impressive addresses were made. Among 
the principal speakers were Col. Robert R. 
McCormick, editor of 
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This Room at Monticello, in Which Jefferson Did Much of His Writing, was 
Dedicated to the Freedom of the Press on October 20, 1931 
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the Chicago Tribune; 
Claude G. Bowers, au- 
thor of “Jefferson and 
Hamilton;” James M. 
Beck, Representative 
from Pennsylvania, and 
former solicitor-general 
of the United States; 
Dr. George J. Ryan, 
president of the board 
of education cf the city 
of New York and chair- 
man of the Patriots’ 
Pledge of Faith Com- 
mittee. 

Several ladies dressed 
in colonial costume dis- 
tributed blank gilt-edge 
cards to the guests, who 
were invited to write on 
them their names in full 
and a quotation or 
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the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation. 
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A “Message of Faith” From President Hoover Received by the Freedom of the Press Committee of 
It Was Conveyed From Washington to Monticello 
by Jim Ray in an Autogyro 


phrase appropriate to the occasion. These 
cards were to be placed on Jefferson’s work 
table in his study at an appropriate time 
in the ceremony, as the special act of dedi- 
cation of the room. Later they are to be 
preserved as a permanent memento of the 
occasion. 

Preceding the addresses, Jim Ray, the fa- 
mous autogyro pilot, flew from Washington 
to Monticello, and landed on the grounds of 
the beautiful home of Jefferson, conveying to 
Dr. George J. Ryan a “Pledge of Faith” 
sent to the committee from President 
Hoover, which reads as follows: 

“IT DO HEREBY PLEDGE and declare my sin- 
cere belief and devout faith in the fundamental 
ideals of my country, so bravely proclaimed to the 
world by the immortal signers of the Declaration 
of American Independence; and in their words and 
noble spirit ‘we pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor’ to the support of 
those ideals; and as a token of my sincerity and 
as an evidence of my gratitude for the blessings 
whieh that immortal document has assured to all 
Americans, I do hereby make this contribution for 
the preservation of MONTICELLO, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson, as a National Memorial to the 
author of the Declaration of Independence and 
as a Patriotic Shrine for the CHILDREN OF 


AMERICA.” 
After the addresses, a solo cornetist from 
the band in attendance, arose and played, 





“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” This 
song created a strong impression, and guests 
joined in singing the chorus. 

Then followed the actual dedication of the 
room, and guests filed through the house 
and entered the study, each placing his ecard 
on the table at which Jefferson worked, thus 
completing the ceremonies dedicating the 
room to the Freedom of the Press. 

It is of particular interest to note that 
this occasion marked the first time an air- 
eraft of any kind has landed in the grounds 
at Monticello, and that a message of any 
kind has been broadeast from this historical 
old home. The broadcasting was done by 
the National Broadeasting Company. 

Lack of space forbids the printing in full 
in our columns of the several speeches made 
upon this occasion, but we are privileged to 
give in full the address of Col. R. R. Me- 
Cormick, of the Chicago Tribune, chairman 
of the dedicatory ceremonies, as released to 
the press for publication. He spoke as 
follows: 

Colonel McCormick’s Address 

“The occasion of our meeting here today is the 
great decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of Near vs. the State of Minnesota 
handed down by Chief Justice Hughes on June 1, 
1931. 

“This decision gives court enforcement to the 
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First Amendment to the Constitution, and up- 
holds those principles of free speech and 
free printing of which Thomas Jefferson will 
always be known as one of the leading expo- 
nents. 

“That the highest Court in the land should 
take such an emphatic stand for freedom of 
the press is especially significant in view of 
the fact that the history 
of the judieiary does not 
find it frequently stand- 
ing on the side of the 
individual oppressed by 
government. 

“In England the courts 
representing the king in 
his judicial capacity have 
not been prone to oppose 
the monarch in his fune- 
tions as legislator or ex- 
ecutive. They have al- 
ways considered them- 
selves as the rulers, and 
the defendants before 
them the ruled. They 
have resisted, and _ still 
resist, each effort to free 
the individual. The Eng- 
lishman is still a subject, 
not a citizen, and his 
rights are limited to the 
rules of law unrelated to 
any principles of freedom 
or equality. 

“Over there the cause 
of freedom has_ been 
fought by individuals, by 
parties in Parliament, by 
riots, by juries refusing 
to obey the judges, and 
by insurrection. But 
never has it been sup- 
ported by the judiciary, as has frequently been 
the case in this country. 

“In the colonies as in England, the courts 
represented the government from above, and 
oppressed the people. Advances in liberty were 
attained in spite of them. The outstanding 
ease of Peter Zenger, a New York publisher, 
who was acquitted by a jury in spite of the 
machinations of corrupt and overbearing judges, 
is a landmark in the history of our independ- 
ence. 

“Our struggle for liberty was fostered by a 
press freed from control by our revolutionary 
arms, the great principle of human relationship 
to governments, frequently stated by revolution- 
ary leaders, were immortalized by Thomas Jef- 
ferson in the Declaration of Independence, and 
were further guaranteed to the citizens of the 
Republic by the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, the acceptance of which was made 
a condition precedent to the acceptance of the 
Constitution itself. 
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Guests in the Special Act of Dedication 
of Jefferson's Study to the Freedom 
of the Press 


“That when the Federalist party, degenerated 
from its days of greatness, passed the Sedition 
Act to protect its corrupt members from weli- 
earned criticism, the courts should have declared 
the act unconstitutional, is now well understood. 
This the Federalist judiciary refused to do, 
and harking back beyond the Declaration of 
Independence, assumed that royalist attitude 
appearing from time to 
time in all branches of 
the Washington govern- 
ment and one conspicu- 
ously prominent in the 
dissenting opinion of 
Near vs. the State of 
Minnesota. 

“The great fight that 
Thomas’ Jefferson led 
against the abuses of the 
Sedition Act, against the 
corruption of the Feder- 
alist party and the tyr- 
anny of the Federalist 
judiciary, ranks as high 
in the array of his noble 
achievements as the Dec- 
laration of Independence 
and the abolition of pri- 
mogeniture. It re-estab- 
lished by political action 
that freedom which a few 
years before had _ been 
won by arms. It brought 
about the repeal of the 
Sedition Act, and _ the 
new President pardoned 
its victims on the ground 
of the unconstitutionality 
of the law. By virtue of 
his work, the rights of 
man were established in 
this Republic for a hun- 
dred years. But these rights had not been 
established by a decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

“When, therefore, governments and politics 
entered upon the serious decline which has been 
witnessed in recent years, malicious and danger- 
ous men sought means to cripple the press,— 
the only check upon their misdeeds which they 
feared. 

“In Illinois in the case of the City of Chicago 
vs. The Tribune Company, the Supreme Court 
of that State, in an opinion written by Chief 
Justice Floyd E. Thompson, himself a descend- 
ant of a Revolutionary Virginia family, unani- 
mously decided the case for freedom in the 
following language: 

“The struggle for freedom of speech has 
marched hand in hand in the advance of civili- 
zation with the struggle for other great human 
liberties. History teaches that human liberty 
cannot be secured unless there is freedom to 
express grievances.’ 
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“But in 1925 the legislature of Minnesota 
enacted the ‘gag’ law, which in turn was sup- 
ported by an undivided supreme court of that 
State. 

“The decision of the Minnesota court was 
the more disturbing because following the fail- 
ure of the Federal courts in 1808 to protect 
the freedom of the press, the constitutions of 
the new States provided for elective judges, 
believing that they were safeguarding personal 
rights, even though at the expense of judicial 
efficiency. 

“However, as it was feared that a method of 
curbing the press having been found in one 
State would be copied in other States whenever 
the corruption and effrontery of the politicians 
in power reached a sufficient debasement, the 
case of Near vs. the State of Minnesota was 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the hope that the breach in our Con- 
stitution would be closed before irreparable 
damage to our institutions had been done. 

“In consequence, the decision of the majority 
of the Court, so magnificently worded by Chief 
Justice Hughes, not only shows that this court 
has come to appreciate the philosophy which 
governed our separation from England and the 


Spain Rejects 


Y a vote of 267 to 41 the Spanish 

National Assembly, on October 13 
last, approved Article III of the new 
republican constitution, rejecting the 
Catholic religion as the religion of the 
state. On the 14th of the same month, 
Provisional President Zamora resigned 
his office because he was opposed to the 
action of the National Assembly in ap- 
proving a_ constitutional amendment 
which would dissolve all church orders 
and nationalize their property. Presi- 
dent Zamora and his minister of the in- 
terior believed that this amendment was 
too radical. 

It is a little difficult to learn from 
brief news dispatches all that is com- 
prehended in the amendment concerning 
the chureh orders and their property. 
This magazine has no sympathy what- 
ever with the confiscation by any gov- 
ernment of property which rightly be- 
longs to its citizens. We feel, however, 
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foundation of our nation, but has put the ab- 
stract of doctrine into the concrete of judicial 
decision, thus culminating the great work of 
Jefferson and establishing the freedom of the 
press in the fair and ringing sentence: 
“<The administration of government has be- 
come more complex, the opportunities for mal- 
feasance and corruption have multiplied, crime 
has grown to most serious proportions, and the 
danger of its protection by unfaithful officials 
and of the impairment of the fundamental se- 
curity of life and property by criminal alliances 
and official neglect, emphasizes the primary need 
of a vigilant and courageous press, especially 
in great cities. The fact that the liberty of 
the press may be abused by miscreant purveyors 
of scandal, does not make the less necessary 
the immunity of the press from previous re- 
straint in dealing with official misconduct.’ ” 
All of which is most sound political 
doctrine, words which should be remem- 
bered and fondly cherished by every 
American citizen, whether native born 
or naturalized, because of love for the 
principles upon which our government 
was founded by our forefathers in the 


days of 1776. 


State Religion 


that the Spanish government and the 
Catholic Church in Spain will both be 
better because of their being separated. 
We believe that American Catholics gen- 
erally have no complaint to make con- 
cerning the growth of their church in 
the United States, where that church has 
no privileges above those enjoyed by 
other churches. Our happy condition 
and the relative peace that all religion- 
ists enjoy in spite of the misdirected 
efforts of some zealots and would-be re- 
formers, is possible because of our form 
of government. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Sacramento Bee, urging Americans to be 
thankful for the freedom we enjoy, ex- 
presses our feelings : 

“Contemplating the current spectacle in 
Spain, and remembering comparatively recent 
events in Mexico, an American ought to be 
devoutly thankful that the founders of this 
nation had the wisdom to provide for com- 


plete religious freedom and equally complete 
separation of church and state therein. 
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“It would not be necessary, even if it were 
possible, to attempt to assess the blame for 
the troubles now distracting Spain. Doubtless 
both factions are in part right and in part 
wrong. And the artual controversy is Spain’s 
business, not ours. ’ 

“But the important thing for an American 
to realize is that, no matter who is right and 
who wrong, precisely the kind of fight that now 
rages in Spain was made inevitable by the fact 
that church and state were not separated long 
ago. 

“There always is trouble when the civil and 
the ecclesiastical authorities are not strictly 
separated and defined. Even in England, where 
they take religious disputes rather calmly and 
where the state church actually has little or 
no secular authority, was witnessed recently a 


bitter debate over the prayer book. And also 
an absurd spectacle was presented by Parlia- 
ment, a wholly secular body, when it proceeded 
to tell the bishops what they could and could 
not have in that book. 

“None of these painful or absurd things ever 
can happen in the United States as long as we 
stick to the principle of separation and univer- 
sal tolerance enunciated and made effective 
by the founders. 

“Surely that is one of the greatest of our 
blessings. For there are no controversies so 
bitter, destructive, and yet useless and tragic, 
as those arising out of conflict between church 
and state.” 


All of which is well said and worthy 
of a thoughtful reading. H. H. V. 


“Remember the Civil Sunday” 


HE Lord’s Day Alliance, in its of- 

ficial organ, the Lord’s Day Leader, 
issue of July-September, 1931, says, 
“Remember the civil Sunday, and obey 
the laws which protect it.” 

The civil Sunday is no different than 
the civil Monday or Tuesday. What is 
civil on one civil day must of necessity 
be civil on every other civil day. There- 
fore it is just as pertinent and logical to 
say, “Remember the civil Monday, and 
obey the laws which protect it,” as it is 
to apply this exhortation to the “civil 
Sunday.” 

But the Lord’s Day Alliance is op- 
posed to everything that is civil on Sun- 
day, and favors only that which is re- 
ligious on that day. The Alliance is 
strenuously opposed to any amusements 
and to all commercialized doings on Sun- 
day which are civil in their very nature. 

When it asks us to “remember the 
civil Sunday,” naturally, if we should 
follow the admonition, we would indulge 
in civil affairs on Sunday the same as 
we do on other civil days. But that is 
exactly what the Lord’s Day Alliance 
does not want us to do on Sunday. The 
Sunday laws do not prohibit criminal 
or immoral acts on Sundays, but acts 
which are civil, moral, and legitimate on 


other days of the week. Therefore the 
Alliance should have said, “Remember 
the religious Sunday, and obey the laws 
which protect it.” That, however, would 
have been an admission of the real char- 
acter and purpose of Sunday laws; and 
that would never do. 

The State is ordained to protect the 
rights of man, and not a religious day. 
Whether Sunday is observed by the peo- 
ple as a holy day is a matter which 
should not concern the state; for the 
civil government, when it exercises its 
legitimate powers, can deal only with 
civil matters. It is the prerogative of 
the state to foster civil and commercial 
interests. The civil government cannot 
rightfully recognize the religion or the 
holy days of one sect above those of 
other sects. All citizens and all religions 
are supposed to stand on an equality be- 
fore the civil law and at the bar of 
justice. 

The civil government, in fostering the 
civil aspects of Sunday, would naturally 
encourage everything that is civil on 
every other day of the week. Accord- 
ingly, the state would look after the civil 
interests of its citizens on Sunday, and 
protect them in the pursuit of their civil 
affairs, just as it does on Monday. It 
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would not interfere with baseball or 
other amusements any more on Sunday 
than on Wednesday, except to protect 
orderly assemblies from being disturbed 
by noisy demonstrations. 

What the Lord’s Day Alliance wants 
is not “a civil Sunday,” but “a religious 
Sunday,” protected by the state. What 
American citizens who believe in the 
separation of church and state demand, 
is an entire repeal of all the religious 
laws now on our civil statute books, and 
that there be no commingling of civil 
and religious functions on the part of 
the state. 
civil matters, and let the church look 
after spiritual interests, and then all 
citizens will enjoy full and complete 
civil and religious liberty, equality, and 
justice. c. S. L. 
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Anorymity 


HIGHLY esteemed member of 

Congress, having announced his in- 
tention to introduce a bill forbidding 
the publication of any writing unless 
signed by the author, a correspondent 
of the Washington Daily News, date of 
October 5, writing under the pseudonym 
“Anonymous,” expressed his mind thus 
interestingly : 

“From the time of Solomon a great portion 
of the best literature of the world has been 
(purposely) anonymous, and the authors of 
much of it still remain unknown. 

“Without resorting to our libraries, we can 
all recall many classical cases of anonymity and 
pseudonymity. 

“Daniel Defoe (creator of Robinson Crusoe) 
was one of the great anonymous political 
publicists of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. He fought against many 
governmental tyrannies, particularly on the side 
of the so-called dissenters, against religious 
intolerance. Among his articles was one, purely 
satirical, entitled, ‘The Shortest Way With the 
Dissenters.’ Parliament declared it to be a 
seditious libel. In order to protect his pub- 
lisher, he announced his authorship, and was 
tried and sentenced to imprisonment and the 
pillory. On his release he published the ironical 
‘Hymn to the Pillory.’ 

“Prior to the past half century, all leading 
articles, critical or otherwise, in all periodicals, 
English and American, were anonymous. 


Let the state deal only with’ 


“Edmund Burke did not hesitate to publish 
some of his opinions over a pseudonym. Even 
old, hard-boiled Thomas Carlyle wrote under 
the name ‘Herr Teufelsdroeckh.’ 

“Probably the most classical, the most fa- 
mous, the most intriguing, the most mysterious, 
the most baffling case of hidden authorship 
arose out of the publication of ‘Letters of 
Junius,’ a series of polemic articles printed in 
English publications between 1768 and 1772. 
Scholars have suggested scores of individuals 
as the author, but his identity is yet undis- 
closed. 

“Coming to America for examples of pol- 
emists who wrote and published anonymously or 
pseudonymously, we find Washington, Samuel 
Adams, John Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, Dick- 
inson, John Quincy Adams, and many others; 
besides Hamilton, Jay, and Madison, whose 
letters are preserved and identified in the 
Federalist. 

“Even George Bancroft did not always write 
over his own name, nor did Poe; and we all 
now know the real identities of Marion Har- 
land, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, Bill Nye, 
O. Henry, Violet Fane, Lorenzo, Camille Lorain, 
Harry Lorrequer, and of the host of other 
great, near great, and mediocre authors who 
have printed under pseudonyms. 

“Are the really gifted to be refused a hear- 
ing because the timid are soft of voice, because 
the modest shrink from nakedness, because the 
scholar prefers the sanctuary of his solitude?” 








George Washington 
(Continued from page 5) 


The United States of America was 
built on two great principles of free- 
dom, civil and religious. That Wash- 
ington understood the second as well as 
the first is evidenced by more than one 
of his written statements. We offer 
some of these without comment, believ- 
ing that anything we might say would 
only detract from their forcefulness: 


“While we are contending for our own lib- 
erty, we should be very cautious of violating 
the rights of conscience in others, ever consider- 
ing that God alone is the judge of the hearts 
of men, and to Him only, in this case, they are 
answerable.” 

“Government being, among other purposes, 
instituted to protect the persons and con- 
sciences of men from oppression, it certainly is 
the duty of rulers, not only to abstain from 
it themselves, but according to their stations 
to prevent it in others. The liberty enjoyed 
by the people of these States of worshiping 
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Almighty God agreeable to their consciences, 
is not only among the choicest of their bless- 
ings, but also of their rights.” 

“All possess alike liberty of conscience and 
immunities of citizenship. It is now no more 
that toleration is spoken of as if it was by the 
indulgence of one class of people that another 
enjoyed the exercise of their inherent natural 
right. For happily the government of the 
United States, which gives to bigotry no sanc- 
tion, to persecution no assistance, requires only 
that they who live under its protection shall 
demean themselves as good citizens. ... May 
the children of the stock of Abraham who 
dwell in this land continue to merit and enjoy 
the good will of the other inhabitants, while 
every one shall sit in safety under his own 
vine and fig tree, and there shall be none to 
make him afraid. May the Father of all 
mercies scatter light and not darkness in our 
paths, and make us all in our several voca- 
tions useful here, and in His own due time and 
way everlastingly happy.” 

“While all men in our territories are pro- 
tected in worshiping the Deity according to the 
dictates of their consciences, it is rationally 
to be expected from them in return, that they 
will be emulous of evincing the sanctity of 
their professions by the innocence of their lives 
and the beneficence of their actions.” 

“Tt shall be my endeavor to manifest by 
overt acts, the purity of my inclinations for 
promoting the happiness of mankind as well as 
the sincerity of my desires to contribute what- 
ever may be in my power toward the preserva- 
tion of the civil and religious liberties of the 
American people.” 

“We have abundant reason to rejoice that 
in this land the light of truth and reason has 
triumphed over the power of bigotry and super- 
stition, and that every person here may worship 
God according to the dictates of his own heart. 
In this enlightened age and in this land of 
equal liberty, it is our boast that a man’s re- 
ligious tenets will not forfeit the protection 
of the laws, nor deprive him of the right of 
attaining and holding the highest offices that 
are known in the United States.” 


On an occasion when Washington was 
advised that a Christian denomination 
was being persecuted because of some of 
its religious beliefs, he wrote the fol- 
lowing : 

“If I had had the least idea of any difficulty 
resulting from the Constitution adopted by the 
convention of which I had the honor to be 
president, when it was formed, so as to en- 
danger the rights of any religious denomina- 
tion, then I never should have attached my 
name to that instrument. If I had any idea 
that the general government was so admin- 


istered that liberty of conscience was endan- 
gered, I pray you be assured that no man-would 
be more willing than myself to revise and alter 
that part of it, so as to avoid religious per- 
secution. You can, without doubt, remember 
that I have often expressed my opinion that 
every man who conducts himself as a good 
citizen is accountable alone to God for his re- 
ligious faith, and should be protected in wor- 
shiping God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience.” 


When Washington died, there ended 
a life of usefulness to the men of his 
time, and to succeeding generations, that 
has seldom been equaled in all the an- 
nals of history. We believe that the 
readers of this magazine will gladly join 
in giving honor to one who so richly 
deserves it, and that they will join with 
us in pledging loyal service to the cause 
of freedom, both civil and religious, that 
America may long be blessed of God, and 
may long furnish a home for the op- 
pressed of other lands, and serve as a 
guiding star for earth’s governments. 
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The Religious Press on the 
MacIntosh Case 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Not only radical pacifists, but a good many 
of those whom Chief Justice Hughes designates 
as ‘our conscientious and law-abiding citizens’ 
will note with astonishment the recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, denying 
citizenship to Prof. Douglas C. MacIntosh, of 
Yale Divinity School, because he would not 
take an oath to bear arms in defense of the 
country under all circumstances. With the 
technicalities involved in the issues before the 
Court, they will find themselves little concerned, 
but to the principles at stake they cannot be 
indifferent. 

“To be told in effect by the highest tribunal 
in the land that the state comes before one’s 
conscience; that, right or wrong, the govern- 
ment must be obeyed, . .. will come as a 
shock to very many Americans accustomed to 
accept as unquestioned the supreme authority 
of God in matters of conscience, and to sub- 
scribe to the proposition that one must obey 
Him rather than man. 

“In the theory enunciated by the Court, the 
Christian martyrs should have offered incense 
to Jove, and the colonists could never have 
achieved their independence, based, as it was, 
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on refusing ‘submission and obedience’ to a 
British law. In this theory might is right, 
the majority rule always law... . 

“Man’s first responsibility is to his God. His 
conscience is nature’s own guide to what that 
responsibility is. Subjectively his acts are 
good or bad, meritorious or blameworthy, ac- 
cording as they are or are not in accord with 
the dictates of his conscience. True, a con- 
science not properly informed, can, on occasion, 
create serious difficulties between a government 
and its citizens. . . . But the remedy is not 
for the state to tyrannize over the conscience, 
but to put at the citizens’ disposal means that 
will educate them soundly and correctly.”— 
June 6, 1931. 


It is pointed out by many religious 
writers that no individual who has con- 
seientious objections to war would be 
able, in view of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, to avail himself of the suggestions 
made by Justice Sutherland in the ma- 
jority opinion, that one applying for 
citizenship should take the oath to bear 
arms, and then depend upon Congress 
to grant him exemption, as it has done 
in the past to its citizens who were con- 
scientiously opposed to war. 

The decision of the Court puts the 
government in the position of attempt- 
ing to coerce the conscientious convic- 
tions of citizens rather than to punish 
them for outright violations of the law. 
No just civil law can ever provide pun- 
ishment for the thoughts of men, be- 
cause no human tribunal can know 
man’s thoughts except as they are trans- 
lated into acts. It is enough for civil 
governments to punish overt acts, to 
pronounce sentence against crimes. No 
one should have any difficulty in seeing 
clearly the limits of the scope of earthly 
governments. H. H. V. 
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Quakers Are Barred 
(Concluded from page 9) 


To offset this unauthorized injection 
into the law of this new qualification for 
citizenship, I introduced, in 1929, H. R. 
3547. The bill provides: “That no per- 
son mentally, morally, and otherwise 
qualified shall be debarred from citizen- 


ship by reason of his or her religious 
views or philosophical opinions with 
respect to the lawfulness of war as a 
means of settling international dis- 
putes.” That simply means that re- 
ligious or philosophical opinions on war 
have nothing to do with the case. If 
enacted into law, the Bureau of Nat- 
uralization will necessarily eliminate the 
question from the questionnaire, and will 
no longer heckle old men and women 
with silly questions as what they think 
they will do in some future war. 

With the younger folks, the question 
is equally ridiculous. Women are al- 
ways exempt from taking up arms, and 
to insist upon their saying they will do 
so is worse than a legal fiction. As for 
young men within the draft age, the 
fear of denial of citizenship will coerce 
them into making a self-serving state- 
ment. The question ought to be dropped. 
It has provoked an utterly futile con- 
troversy, only half decided by a divided 
court, and denies admission to citizen- 
ship of Quakers, Dunkards, Mennon- 
ites, and idealists generally, while leav- 
ing the door wide open for the unscru- 
pulous, who are willing to enlist now 
in a war that may never come.—Wash- 
ington News, October 22, 1931. 
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The Yorktown Sesquicentennial 
(Continued from page 13) 


“T like to dwell, not on the surrender of 
an army under a brave leader, but rather on 
the genesis, as a result of this conflict, of a 
new concept of liberty for the human race— 
an ideal which quickly made itself felt among 
our allies of France and our mother peoples 
of the British Isles, and spread at last through- 
out the greater part of the civilized world. 

“The institutions of liberty and of friend- 
ship among nations have been often challenged. 
They are challenged today. To these forces 
of despair, of discouragement, of despotism, 
of chaos, and of war, we can make no surrender. 
It is fitting that here we should renew our 
faith in the everlasting rightness, in the power 
to survive, of the fundamentals of self-govern- 
ment which were born a century and a half 
ago. In the normal development and sure 
progress of these truths lie the hope and the 
safety of the days to come.” 
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Suffice it to say that in all the speeches 
and exercises of this historie celebration 
there was evidence only of the best of 
feeling. The present Lord Cornwallis, 
several generations removed from the 
British commander who surrendered at 
Yorktown, was present as an honored 
guest, and while a loyal Britisher, as 
was his honored forebear who gave up 
his sword to an American a century and 
a half ago, there was in all that was said 
and done on this oeeasion nothing on 
the part of either American citizen or 
British subject to justify the fear of 
some that such a celebration might 
wound the sensibilities of our cousins 
across the seas. B. 
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The Geneva Conference on Cal- 
endar Reform 
(Continued from page 15) 


their use, but there are greater issues than 
statistics. I am not yet convinced that the 
happiness, progress, and prosperity of the world 
depend upon facilitated bookkeeping, accurate 
statistics, and an equalization of the divisions 
of the year, as the calendar experts claim. I 
am convinced, however, that the security of 
finances and the stability of civil government 
depend largely upon the moral fiber of its 
‘citizens, and that the value of religious con- 
victions far outweighs all monetary considera- 
tions of a statistical character. 

“T am also confident that the British govern- 
ment will not indorse any calendar plan which 
ignores the religious scruples of the people, 
and imposes an unnecessary hardship upon 
religious bodies. My government, I believe, 
will accept any simplified calendar plan which 
promises to bestow an economic benefit upon 
the: people, but I am not yet convinced that a 
modified calendar with supplementary days has 
the advantages it is represented to have by 
the experts. There is much disagreement as 
to which plan has the greater merit, and many 
governments are utterly indifferent. . . . In 
the circumstances, it would appear to His Maj- 
esty’s government that all further action by; the 
League of Nations should be suspended until 
such time as there is more general agreement 
and a genuine public demand.” 4 


Germany Speaks 
This broadside from the British dele- 
gate brought consternation into the 
ranks of the blank-day calendar reform- 


ers. For a few moments there was ab- 
solute silence, a painful calm. The 
blank-day advocates looked blank, and 
for the time their speech was blank. 
At last, one of their strongest and most 
ardent allies of the thirteen-month 
blank-day plan, the representative of the 
German government, arose from his seat 
and broke the silence. With measured 
sentences and deep feeling he spoke: 
“Our government does not desire any change 
that is not backed by public opinion. Calendar 


reform is not practical at the present time. Do 
you need anything more than that?” 


The blank-day experts sat transfixed, 
knowing that their cause was doomed for 
the present. One after another of the 
delegates arose and voiced their opposi- 
tion to calendar revision for the present, 
stating that the blank-day proposal was 
not supported by popular opinion or de- 
mand. For the time it looked as if the 
curtain was to drop suddenly and close 
the calendar issue without further con- 
sideration. 

Finaliy, the blank-day experts awoke 
from the stunning blow, and found their 
speech again. They pleaded as if their 
very lives were at stake, that the pro- 
posal to reform the calendar should not 
be dropped by the conference without 
formulating some plan for the continu- 
ance of study and inquiry, so it might 
be possible to bring the matter before 
the next quadrennial session of the Gen- 
eral Conference on Communication and 
Transit in 1935, and thus make it pos- 
sible for a new calendar plan to be 
brought to a successful issue by 1939. 


Committee on Co-ordination 


Mr. Cressy Morrison, the representa- 
tive of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, one of the most ardent ad- 
vocates of the thirteen-month blank-day 
calendar plan, stated with much feeling 
that he hoped the conference would not 
administer an anesthetic to the reform 
calendar, and put it to sleep forever, 
without giving it a chance of being re- 
vived in the future. The president of 
the conference calmed Mr. Morrison’s 
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fears, and stated that he was going to 
appoint a Committee of Co-ordination 
composed of the divergent groups, and 
he hoped this committee would bring a 
proposal before the conference after they 
had fought out their differences in the 
committee. 

The committee had a sitting for two 
days, and finally brought in a compro- 
mise report which failed to pacify the 
divergent groups of the conference. An- 
other whole day was devoted in confer- 
ence to the discussion of the committee’s 
report, and after being amended in many 
of its details, it was adopted by the 111 
delegates, giving the calendar reformers 
another opportunity to bring the calen- 
dar reform issue before a future session 
of the League of Nations, but not unless 
the great majority of the governments of 
earth are definitely committed to a par- 
ticular plan of calendar revision in ad- 
vance, and will authorize the new cal- 
endar to be put “into force simultane- 
ously throughout the world.” 


Rights Must Be Safeguarded 


Another thing which the League rec- 
ognized and emphasized, as the result 
of the tremendous opposition from re- 
ligious organizations to the blank-day 
principle of calendar reform, was the 
fact that calendar reform in the future 
involving such radical changes as the 
destruction of the weekly cycle and the 
alteration of sacred days and _ long- 
established religious customs, cannot be 
brought about without the consent of 
religious organizations nor without safe- 
guarding the rights of religious minori- 
ties. 

As a result of the discussions of the 
calendar issue before the League, the 
cause of religious liberty and the rights 
of religious minorities were fully vin- 
dicated. Religious liberty and the free 
exercise of the conscience by the indi- 
vidual were held to be of greater im- 
portance than the mere gathering of ac- 
curate statistics. 


We rejoice at this triumph of human 
rights before the League of Nations, but 


we are reminded that this battle for 
liberty was merely the first international 
skirmish of a prolonged struggle, and 
that now, as ever, “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” Cc. S. L. 
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Sunday Law Advocates Illogical 


HE Birmingham (Ala.) News points 

out the untenable position taken by 
the Sunday law advocates when they 
claim in one breath that Sunday laws 
are civil, and in the next argue for laws 
which will prevent “the desecration of 
the Lord’s day.” The editorial says: 


“Tf the Sabbath is actually ‘desecrated’ by 
motion pictures on Sunday, ‘the Sabbath’ is 
also undeniably ‘desecrated’ by the amusement 
parks, by golf playing, by gas filling stations, 
by drug stores selling soft drinks, tobacco, and 
perfumes, by public utilities like railways, elec- 
tric light plants, street car companies, busses, 
and elevators serving hotels and skyscraper 
office buildings. ... If carried to its logical 
conclusion, this major argument, that ‘ the Sab- 
bath’ be not ‘desecrated’ by unnecessary ac- 
tivities in the town’s secular life, would, of 
course, require that a great many places of 
business now open and operating on Sunday 
be closed on that day. Numerous other activi- 
ties quite ‘as harmless as all these — as harmless 
almost as Sunday movies — would cease. Gold- 
smith’s ‘deserted village’ would displace the 
sparkling town that Birmingham is now known 
to be on Sunday as well as on other days. The 
logie of all this is inescapable for any one with 
the capacity to think straight.” 





It is strange that the religious leaders 
who advocate the enforcement of State 
Sunday law pick out only such portions 
of the law as suit their notions, and wink 
at the rest of the law. If they should 
attempt to enforce the whole law as it 
stands on the statute books of most 
States, they would provoke a revolution 
inside of a few weeks. ‘ The desecra- . 
tion of the Sabbath,” or Lord’s day, is 
a religious offense and a sin against God, 
with which the civil authorities by right 
have nothing to do. What is necessary 
or unnecessary on the Sabbath day is 
purely a question for the conscience to 
determine, and is wholly outside the 
realm of the civil magistrate. 
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Are We Forgetting Our American 
Birthright? 
BY W. A. GOSMER 


HERE are eertain religious socie- 

ties in America whose avowed de- 
termination is to secure from Congress 
and the State legislatures the enact- 
ment of laws which will infringe upon 
the rights of conscience now enjoyed 
by the citizens of this great Republic. 
The enactment of these proposed laws 
will result in persecution, fines, and im- 
prisonment. 

These organizations that advocate 
such compulsory laws in matters of re- 
ligion, profess to be Christian. The 
question naturally arises, Does true 
Christianity prescribe by force of civil 
statutes how and when and whom men 
shall worship, and does it deny men the 
privileges in religious matters which the 
Author of Christianity Himself has seen 
fit to bestow upon mankind ? 

The life and teachings of Jesus Christ 
and His chosen apostles cannot be cited 
as ever having invoked the aid of the 
civil law to propagate their doctrines, or 
to proscribe the liberties of those who 
chose not to heed their teachings. There 
is no record of their ever having ap- 
pealed to any civil government for laws 
by which to regulate the lives of men so 
far as the teachings of Christianity are 
concerned. Jesus said, “If any man 
hear My words, and believe not, I judge 
him not.” He steadfastly maintained 
that His kingdom was “not of this 
world,” and that the law of force could 
find no sanction or place in the spiritual 
realm which He represented. His teach- 
ings were a constant appeal to the higher 
law of love to God and love to man; and 
that He or His apostles would send men 
to prison for noncompliance with His 
teachings, is absolutely unthinkable. 

So far from invoking the aid of the 
civil power to inspire obedience to His 
teachings, Jesus Christ said, “ Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things which 
are Cesar’s; and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” Thus at one stroke He 


utterly annihilated the un-Christian and 
undemocratic doctrine of a union of 
church and state, and denied any com- 
plicity in the principle of employing 
force to make men righteous. The dis- 
tinction He thus made, both in His life 
and in His teachings, is sufficiently clear 
and forceful to illuminate and impel 
right-thinking men and organizations 
of men to the end of time. 

For one hundred fifty years this prin- 
ciple enunciated by Jesus Christ has 
been the guiding star of our Republic. 
It has made us great in the eyes of all 
nations. Men on other shores have 
watched with more than passing inter- 
est the experiment of a government 
by the people,—a government whose 
fundamental law was made to declare 
the equality of all men, and the inalien- 
able rights of conscience in religious 
matters. Some men feared that govern- 
ment on such a benign basis could not 
endure, and so far as the future is con- 
cerned, the experiment may not deny 
their fears. 

This is not to say that it would be 
impossible to perpetuate such a govern- 
ment, but it does argue that, as time 
goes on, men forget the lessons of the 
past. They forget the tyranny of a 
union of church and state, the resulting 
persecutions, massacres, burnings at the 
stake, and the horrors that in ages past 
filled the earth with woe. In other 
words, they tend to forget the price that 
liberty has cost. They forget that it was 
in the name of Christianity that these 
atrocities were committed, and that men 
who professed to be Christian framed 
and executed the laws that oppressed 
and killed their fellow men. How else 
can we possibly reconcile the present 
lamentable tendency in our fair land to 
set aside the heaven-born guaranty of 
religious freedom in America? 


In seeking the enactment of laws sub- 
versive of our national Constitution and 
the rights of conscience, men make mani- 
fest their forgetfulness, or their indiffer- 
ence, or their opposition, as related to 
the divine principles of right upon which 
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such a government as ours depends for 

its existence. 

The dial hand of liberty on Freedom’s stately 
tower, 

Points backward toward a thousand years of 
persecution’s power. 


Men talk once more of union between the church 
and state, 

These two that our forefathers saw should be 
kept separate. 


O glorious Light of nations, ’twere blest if thou 
couldst stand 

To freedom true, forever secure from tyrant’s 
hand! 


Ss EB BB 
Not a Christian by Law 


A CLERGYMAN 


AN attempt to make men Christians 
by law or by religious legislation, 
is an absurdity, for a man is not jus- 
tified by the works of the law, but by 
the faith of Jesus Christ; for “by the 
deeds of the law there shall no flesh 
be justified.” 

This is written by the apostle to show 
that the mind, the heart, of man must 
be changed, and that no outward form 
of worship can satisfy the demands of 
a violated law of God. The principle 
involved will apply to the attempt of our 
legislators to enforce religious observ- 
ances upon the people of the State who 
are conscientiously opposed to Cesar’s 
(the state’s) meddling with that which 
belongs to God alone. 

“Tt is as stupid for government to 
control religion, as it is for religion to 
control the state.” Good, loyal citizens 
are not made by law. The law is for 
the lawless, and for that reason legis- 
lators should severely shun any attempt 
to restrain Christians in their God-given 
and constitutional liberties. Rather than 
compel the teaching of religion in the 
public schools, and thus do violence to 
many noble citizens of our Republic, a 
far better way would be to read the 
Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, Wash- 
ington’s farewell address, and the great 





speeches of men like Lincoln, Grant, 
McKinley, Wilson, Harding, and W. J. 
Bryan. 
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A Baptist Viewpoint of Religious 
Liberty 


OR some time past the newspapers of 

the country have given considerable 
space to the protests which various re- 
ligious bodies have been making in this 
and other countries against the treat- 
ment of religionists in Russia by the 
Communist government. Many of the 
churches have not only resorted to 
prayer in behalf of their persecuted co- 
religionists, but have also carried on vig- 
orous campaigns from their pulpits and 
from their presses against the Soviet 
attitude. 

It has been enlightening to see how 
zealous some have been in claiming 
rights in Russia which they do not hesi- 
tate to deny to those who differ from 
them in this country. On the other 
hand, the Baptist, organ of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, has spoken in mod- 
eration and a spirit of Christian con- 
ciliation in a number of its issues. It 
has suggested more than once that the 
churches in this land should practice the 
principles of complete freedom, and that 
the American government, which refuses 
to recognize the Soviet régime, should 
be exceedingly careful not to be led into 
anything that savors of the things which 
it condemns in Russia. Particular refer- 
ence to the decisions of certain courts 
with respect to granting citizenship to 
aliens is made in these words: 

“To the editor, being of pioneer and revolu- 
tionary American stock, it is not comforting to 
reflect that in the invasion of religious liberty 
the United States has taken even a single leaf 
out of Russia’s book of intolerance. It is re- 
ported that thousands of Mennonites, Baptists, 
and other evangelical Christians are persecuted 
in Russia, because they refuse to perform mili- 
tary service. One is not happy to recall that 
for the very same reason, not one of those 
Christians could become a.citizen of the United 
States. The Russian government is against all 
religion. The government of the United States 
is against only that religion which is not sub- 
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ject to the military policy of the country. Such 
comparisons are painful. But only by acknowl- 
edging the facts can we with any consistency 
plead for religious liberty anywhere. It would 
be far more agreeable to be able to point to 
our own land as one in which the religion of 
any person which seeks expression in the ways 
of peaceable, orderly, and kindly living is safe 
from disturbance by captains, courts, or other 
agencies of intolerance whatsoever. If such a 
conception of religious liberty is not true Amer- 
icanism, what is the meaning of the American 
Bill of Rights?” 
H. H. V. 
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Tolerance and Religious Liberty 
Still Rare 


'F.HE celebration of the tercentenary 

of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, or 
the landing of the Puritans in 1630, 
has provoked much stimulating thought. 
The virtues and weaknesses of the Puri- 
tans have been pointed out that we 
might imitate their virtues and shun 
their weaknesses. Many splendid edi- 
torials and speeches have appeared upon 
this subject since the opening of this 
tercentenary celebration in New Eng- 
land in June, 1930. The editor of the 
Lowell Courier-Citizen makes the follow- 
ing timely remarks: 

“Tt was well indeed for the chief speakers 
at the opening of Boston observance of the ter- 
centenary of Massachusetts Bay Colony to plead 
for tolerance and religious liberty. Actual, 
open-minded tolerance is a rare article anywhere 
and always has been. Sometimes it is scarcest 
among those who laud it most. It has hardly 
been forgotten that the founders of the two 
Massachusetts communities three centuries ago 
came hither in the name of religious liberty, 
yet in the words of a famous critic, ‘set up in 
the New World a religious system as intolerant 
as that which they had left behind,’ or words 
to that effect. The Plymouth Pilgrims, at all 
events, sought freedom for themselves to wor- 
ship God according to the forms dictated by 
their own conscience; but occasionally a brother 
who cherished new ideas in that line found him- 
self in almost as much danger from his neigh- 
bors as the latter had run at the hands of the 
notoriously intolerant King James. ... 

“There is still room for vast improvement in 
the American attitude toward race and religion, 
with small distinction among the races and re- 
ligions. To emphasize this need and to strive 
for its satisfaction seems to us_ peculiarly 
appropriate at this tercentennial season. The 


many virtues of our forefathers we may wisely 
copy. Their weaknesses we may well avoid. 
Not least among the latter was the pro- 
pensity to regard ‘the other fellow’s doxy’ as 
heterodox.” 

Many of the old Puritan intolerant 
religious laws still exist unrepealed upon 
the civil statute books in the various 
States. Every time an attempt is made 
to repeal these laws, the modern Puri- 
tans organize their forces and storm our 
State legislatures, threatening and in- 
timidating our legislators with political 
beheadal at the polls. Most legislators 
have lost all fear of these old-time Puri- 
tans, but there are still a few legisla- 
tures, like New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
which are subject to their fears every 
time an attempt is made to repeal these 
antiquated religious blue laws. In these 
States the Sunday blue laws still hold 
sway in all their former rigidity. 

‘The churchmen of the indigo type are 
the old supporters of these un-American 
and un-Christian laws, which never 
should have been placed on the civil 
statute books. The welfare and prosper- 
ity both of the state and of the church 
would be greatly promoted if these reli- 
gious laws were completely eradicated 
from civil jurisprudence and jurisdic- 
tion. 
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Liberty Magazine Appreciated by 
the Legal Profession 


PROMINENT attorney from Wal- 

lace, Idaho, sends in a dollar check 
for three subscriptions to the Liperty 
magazine for one year. He states in his 
letter : 


“T have read carefully the several issues of 
LIBERTY which have been sent me gratis. I 
firmly believe that the attempt of the churches 
to improve the hearts of men by civil laws is 
responsible in a great measure for the crowded 
condition of our jails and a loss of respect for 
all laws. These church-lobbying groups seem 
to have forgotten what I have been taught was 
the cardinal principle of Christianity, ‘Charity 
toward your fellow men.’ With them, the ends 
sought justify the means. In my opinion your 
paper LiBerTy touches the heart of our great- 
est domestic problem today. America is great 
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not alone because of our vast natural resources, 
but because of the principles of liberty written 
into the heart of our government. I compli- 
ment you on the LiserTY magazine, Your work 
is a real service to your country.” 


Another leading attorney, living in 
Detroit, Mich., writes as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Longacre, I am writing to tell 
you how much I have appreciated the issue 
for second quarter 1930 of your magazine LiB- 
ERTY. The article by H. H. Votaw on the treat- 
ment accorded Dr. Douglas Clyde MacIntosh of 
Yale by Federal Judge Burrows, makes me see 
‘red,’ and causes me to wonder how a man of 
that mental caliber got on the Federal Bench. 
If a man of Dr. MaclIntosh’s qualifications 
isn’t entitled to citizenship, pray who is worthy 
of it? I am in no way prejudiced in his favor 
by reason of his being a Baptist minister, be- 
cause I am a Roman Catholic. The cases of 
Mrs. Margaret Webb and Miss Graber, so well 
and clearly described by Mr. Votaw, call loudly 
for redress. Has anything been done to right 
these grave wrongs? Your magazine is doing 
splendid, fearless work at a time when it is 
greatly needed. May success continue with 
you.” 


These are mere samples of the many 
letters of appreciation we receive of the 
service the LiseRTY magazine is render- 
ing to the cause of human freedom. 
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Pennsylvania Sunday Law Given 
a Judicial Setback 


BY C. S. LONGACRE 


UDGE EDWIN G. LEWIS, in render- 
ing his opinion in quarter sessions 

court in Philadelphia, Aug. 22, 1930, on 
the legality of playing amateur base- 
ball on Sunday, stated that “whether 
conduct is disorderly within the mean- 
ing of the law, is to be determined, not 
only from the nature of the acts, but 
from the time and place of their occur- 
rences,” and his decision was that Sun- 
day amateur baseball is not necessarily 
disorderly or illegal. 

The judge further said: “A law that 
runs counter to the habit and customs of 
a majority of the people whom it af- 
fects, is not really a law, it is a ‘buga- 
boo,’ a scarecrow that cows only the 
timid and cowardly, but amuses the 
bold.” 


The Sunday law of 1794 in Pennsyl- 
vania has become a legal football for 
the judicial profession in that State. 
The courts in one city decide that ama- 
teur baseball and miniature golf on Sun- 
days are not illegal, and the courts of 
another city decide they are. In Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh the courts of 
the same cities and of the same legal 
rank have decided this question both 
ways, according to their religious senti- 
ments and predilections. 

Recently an amateur baseball game 
was played in Pittsburgh by the Lincoln 
Civic Club, and the management and 
players were arrested and fined. An 
appeal was immediately filed. This ac- 
tion was inspired by the ruling of the 
Philadelphia jurist who decided that 
amateur baseball on Sunday is not ille- 
gal, even if a collection is taken for ex- 
penses. 

A number of other amateur games 
have been stopped by the police in Pitts- 
burgh and its suburbs, which are await- 
ing the outcome of the appeal taken by 
the Lincoln Civie Club. 

A similar test case is pending relative 
to miniature golf playing on Sundays 
in the city of Pittsburgh. Superintend- 
ent of Police Walsh had Emmanuel Rose 
arrested for operating a miniature golf 
course on Sundays, and this case is going 
up to the higher court on appeal. Rose 
contends that the miniature golf courses 
should not be classed as amusements, 
but are recreational enterprises. Minia- 
ture and professional golf is permitted 
under the State and county officials just 
outside the city limits, but prohibited 
within city limits by city officials. 

The whole Sunday observance situa- 
tion in Pennsylvania is in a hopeless 
legal tangle. The Sunday observance 
forces, under the control of certain 
political preachers, are determined not 
to relinquish their present legal grip 
upon the State. They claim that the 
State of Pennsylvania must at all haz- 
ards maintain its present Sunday laws, 
and defeat every effort of its citizens for 
a modification or repeal of this ancient 
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Sunday law of King Charles II, which 
was imposed upon the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1733. These political preachers 
claim that the Sunday law of Pennsyl- 
vania must finally become the model 
law for other States and for the nation 
itself. They hope to go on from victory 
to victory until they secure a Sunday 
law for the nation in harmony with the 
indigo hue of the Pennsylvania statute, 
which prohibits all “worldly employment 
and business” as well as all amusements 
on Sundays. 

The business organizations of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh have acquiesced 
meekly in the dictatorial powers of the 
Seotch Presbyterians and_ belligerent 
Methodists in the past, but they are now 
seeking deliverance from these ecclesias- 
tical and inquisitorial forces. 

The Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce has come out openly against the 
Sunday blue laws, and suggests that the 
legislature of Pennsylvania ought “to 
provide healthful recreation and enter- 
tainment for the many so situated as to 
have no legitimate means of employing 
their time in healthful recreation,” and 
that it ought “to prevent the unequal, 
spasmodic, and discriminatory enforce- 
ment of the laws.” 

There is good common sense in this 
suggestion. The State legislature has no 
business enacting religious statutes to 
control the religious conduct of its citi- 
zens on Sunday or any other day, but 
it does owe a duty to all its citizens 
who are nonchurch members to encourage 
and properly provide for their civic and 
secular welfare, at the same time the 
churches are looking after the spiritual 
interests of their own church members. 
The state regulates secular affairs on 
every day of the week for all its citizens, 
whereas the church is concerned with 
the religious and spiritual life of its 
own members. It is highly incongruous 
for the church to request the state to 
enforce a church creed and a church 
discipline upon church members. That 
is bad enough; but when the chureh de- 
mands that the state enforce upon non- 


church members or dissenters a church 
discipline and creed peculiar to its own 
faith and practice, it exceeds all proper 
ecclesiastical limits, and provokes the 
just condemnation and antagonism of all 
good and respectable citizens. The great- 
est curse that has blighted the progress 
of true religion and civilization in the 
world, is the intrusion of ecclesiastical 
forees into the political realm. 

The political strangle hold of the 
ecclesiastical forces in the State of Penn- 
sylvania needs to be broken. Religious 
liberty is as much a stranger in Penn- 
sylvania as in some of the creed-bound 
countries of Europe and South America. 
If William Penn should come to life and 
visit the State which he founded as an 
asylum for the religiously oppressed of 
Europe, he would not recognize it today. 

It is high time that the ideals of civil 
and religious liberty for all men, as con- 
ceived by William Penn, be re-estab- 
lished in the State that bears his name, 
and which he hoped would forever re- 
main a Utopia for the persecuted people 
of all lands. These words are penned 
by a native son who was born at Valley 
Forge, where the heroes in the struggle 
for American freedom passed through 
their Gethsemane. 
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Pious Baltimore Arrests Sunday 
Flyers 


. publie officials recently yielded 
to the demands of certain Baltimore 
clergymen to prohibit Sunday flying in 
airplanes for pleasure or pay as being 
contrary to the Maryland Sunday law. 
The pilots were arrested, and the cases 
are still pending before the courts and 
may finally go to the Supreme Court to 
determine whether or not flying in the 
air is lawful on Sunday. 

If flying for pleasure on Sunday is 
illegal, why should not riding in an auto- 
mobile for pleasure likewise be consid- 
ered illegal on Sunday? Why should 
there be such a discrepancy between fly- 
ing in the heavens and riding on the 
earth’s surface? 
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We are wondering why these clergy- 
men and policemen, who seem to have 
assumed the réle of censors of public 
morals, do not petition the God of 
heaven to stop the birds from flying for 
pleasure on Sunday. Somehow God 
seems to grant the birds freedom to fly 
on every day. He allows the bees to 
work and gather honey, the lambs to 
skip on the hills, the brooks to gurgle 
over the pebbles, the hens to lay eggs, 
the cows to give their milk, the earth 
to produce food for the living, and a 
thousand and one other things on Sun- 
day, without a hint of condemnation in 
the Good Book. 

God did not intend any day of the 
week to be a vacuum, much less the Sab- 
bath. God is not idle on the Sabbath. 
Christ said of the Sabbath, “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” The 
works we are to do on the Sabbath day 
are God’s works, but God’s work cannot 
and should not be administered or super- 
vised by the civil authorities. What is 
prohibited or favored on the Sabbath is 
not within the province of the civil 
authorities to decide. God, religion, 
and conscience alone are the deciding 


factors. 
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Self-righteous Hypocrites Still 
Existent 


CCORDING to the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, a policeman of 
the reform vice squad operating for the 
religious reformers of that city, ap- 
proached Mersak Tattorian, of 92 East- 
ern Ave., Springfield, a shoemaker, and 
requested him to shine his shoes after 
eleven o’clock on Sunday forenoon. The 
shoemaker readily acquiesced, believing 
the policeman to be a man of honor and 
in actual need of a shine. 

After the policeman had obtained his 
shine, he returned to police headquarters 
and reported the shine, and the shoe- 
shiner was immediately arrested and 
haled before the district court. He was 
convicted and fined $5 for shining shoes 
after 11 a. m. on Sunday. 


Under what pretext is a man a crim- 
inal for shining shoes on Sunday at 11 
A. M., and a good citizen if he shines 
shoes before 11 a. M. on Sunday? The 
Pharisaical hypocrisy of such theological 
hairsplitting is more than we are able 
to fathom, and a policeman and a police 
court that yield to such Pharisaical 
righteousness and hypocrisy ought to 
hear another case, and then adjourn 
court sine die. Such conduct does not 
reflect credit upon any court, nor does 
it benefit the cause of religion. 
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An Attempt to Dictate the Presi- 
dent’s Religion 


HE “Window Seat” man, W. D. 

Jamieson, a former Iowa Congress- 
man, in a recent issue of the Fairhope 
(Ala.) Courier, says: 

“President Hoover evidently did a lot of Sun- 
day work to prepare his statement of apology 
for signing the Grundy tariff; he rushed it 
through just in time to get it into the hands 
of the radio announcer for the Sunday night 
program. Someway I wish the President of our 
country would set a little more strict example 
for the fourth commandment.” 

In the first place, we would like to 
inform the “Window Seat” man, since 
he has become so critical, that “the 
fourth commandment” does not enjoin 
the observance of the first day of the 
week, but the seventh day. Nowhere in 
the Bible is there a commandment or 
an injunction to be found enjoining the 
observance of the first day of the week. 
There is no Biblical sanctity whatever 
attached to Sunday. 

In the second place, who has made one 
man the judge of another man in reli- 
gious concerns? The apostle Paul ex- 
pressly admonishes Christians not to 
judge one another in religious matters, 
for says he: 

“Who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant? to his own master he 
standeth or falleth. ... One man es- 
teemeth one day above another: another 
esteemeth every day alike. Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind, 





gin.” 
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. .. For whatsoever is not of faith is 
“Hast thou faith? have it to thy- 
self before God.” “So then every one 
of us shall give account of himself to 
God. Let us not therefore judge one 
another any more.” No man is good 
enough, great enough, or wise enough to 
sit in judgment on another man’s mo- 
tives. If we misjudge a man, the re- 
sponsibility is ours. God made the con- 
science free in the realm of religion, 
and no man has a right to fetter it. 
Why not let the President of the 
United States decide for himself the 
brand of religion he wishes to adopt and 
follow? Why should he not be per- 
mitted to decide a few things for him- 
self? The manner of Sunday observance 
is wholly a voluntary matter. Sunday 
observance originated, not by divine 
commandment, but by a voluntary act. 
It should continue to rest on that basis, 
and not upon force or the police power 
of the state. In the manner of its 
observance, no man should be judged, 
since it originated solely as a voluntary 


eustom. 
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Should We Obey All Law? 


HERE is much being said nowadays 

about the duty of citizens to obey all 
law simply because it is law. But this 
is one of the many fallacies by which 
the wrongs done the minority are sought 
to be justified. 

The Jewish leaders seeking at the 
judgment seat of Pilate the condemna- 
tion of Jesus Christ, said, “We have a 
law, and by our law He ought to die.” 
John 19:7. In like manner the men 
who publish the so-called Christian 
Statesmen would, if they could, have 
laws enforcing what they hold to be 
Christianity, and would say, “We have 
a law, and our law they must obey; or 
if they do not like it, let them go to 
some wild, desolate land, and set up a 
government of their own, and if they 
ean stand it, stay there till they die.” 

If the American colonists had obeyed 
all law simply because it was law, there 


would have been no Boston Tea Party, 
no American Revolution, and no United 
States of America. 

If, in the sixteenth century, those Ger- 
man princes had obeyed the law, there 
would have been no successful Reforma- 
tion. Yea, far back of that, if the apos- 
tles of our Lord had obeyed the law, 
there would have been no preaching of 
the gospel, no Christian church, and no 
freedom of conscience anywhere for 
anybody. B. 
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Teaching Religion in the Public 
Schools 


THE Washington Herald of Oct. 8, 
1931, carried a news item to the effect 
that an attempt is being made to intro- 
duce the teaching of religion in the pub- 
lic schools of the District of Columbia. 
The suggestion was made at a school 
board meeting, and those who sponsored 
the movement recommended that a rabbi, 
a Roman Catholic priest, and a Protes- 
tant pastor be appointed to give instruc- 
tion in religion. 

It is a never-ending source of surprise 
that the government should be continu- 
ally asked to do what the Creator in- 
tended should be done by the home and 
the church. The Liserty magazine does 
not object to religious instruction. It 
believes in it, but in its proper place. 
We deny absolutely that the state has 
a right to use taxes collected from all 
the people to teach in the public schools 
the religious views of any particular 
class. We are opposed to everything 
that savors of a union of religion and 
government, knowing that all the history 
of the past teaches how dangerous such 
a union is. 
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A RELIGIOUS bigot is like a peacock 
that struts about with pride as long as: 
he looks at his gorgeous spreading tail,, 
but lacks the self-humiliation of the 
peacock that drops his spreading tail 
when he looks at his unclean feet. 








Current News 


Tuer Supreme Court of Kansas ruled, 
on November 7 last, that “Sunday news- 
papers are a necessity.” This decision 
will doubtless cause consternation to 
some of the ardent advocates of civil 
legislation to protect the first day of the 
week as a religious day. A paragraph 
from the court’s decision shows how 
liberal the court really is in interpreting 
the word “necessary :” 

“From the small boy, whose first thought of 
arising Sunday morning is the comic section, 
to the son grown older, who turns eagerly to 
the sport page; the young daughter, who peruses 
the society columns; and father and mother, 
who turn their attention to the more serious 
pages, the Sunday paper is looked upon and 
has grown to be a necessity, and this court 
so holds.” 


Many of the National Reformers and 
the Lord’s Day Alliance leaders, in order 
to secure the support of newspapers for 
their program of religious legislation, 
have accepted exceptions in favor of 
newspapers in the Sunday bills which 
they have sponsored before the Federal 
Congress and State legislatures. Their 
inconsistency was manifest when they 
withdrew their opposition to the Sunday 
newspapers, and planned to stop the sale 
of all magazines, regardless of their 
nature. 

If courts declare that newspapers are 
necessary, there is hope that some day 
courts generally will declare that bread 
may be considered a necessity for Sun- 
day consumption. Till then we may all 
continue prisoners of hope, or possibly 
prisoners of the religio-political state. 
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Five towns in eastern Ohio voted at 
the election on Tuesday, November 3, on 
a referendum concerning the opening 
of motion picture houses on Sunday. Of 
the five, East Liverpool was the only 
place which defeated the bill to permit 
Sunday performances. There was a ma- 
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jority of only 20. The Sunday show 
supporters plan to ask for a recheck. 
In St. Clairsville the motion won by a 
single vote. 
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THE blue law agitation in Baltimore, 
Md., still continues. A youth of twenty 
was arrested as he delivered a loaf of 
bread on Sunday morning. He pleaded 
guilty when arraigned before the magis- 
trate, offering no comment except a ref- 
erence to the fact that he was employed 
by a bakery. No fine was imposed, but 
he was required to pay the court costs 
of $1.45. 

Another resident of the Monumental 
City was painting a window on the 
third floor of his home when he was 
spied by a passing patrolman. This 
patrolman and a sergeant of police went 
up and arrested the man. He was re- 
leased after furnishing $6.50 collateral 
for his appearance for hearing the next 
day. 

Citizens of Maryland boast a great 
deal about ‘its heing a “free State.” 
However, religious laws cover its statute 
books, and some of its court decisions 
savor of an absolute lack of religious 
liberty. 
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BERNE, Ind., news dispatches appear- 
ing in many papers tell of the arrest of 
John J. Hendricks, a farmer living in 
Adams County, for sowing wheat on 
Sunday. He was fined $1, and ordered 
to pay costs of $11.95. A neighbor had 
found his religious sensibilities outraged 
by Mr. Hendricks’ quiet work on his own 
farm. What a good world it would be 
if no one ever did anything worse than 
sow wheat! and how pleasant the re- 
lationship between man and man if no 
one ever felt called upon to attend to 
his brother’s business ! 
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CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH MONUMENT 


Jamestown, Virginia 


HIS BRONZE STATUE OF CAPTAIN SMITH, RESTING UPON A GRANITE 

PEDESTAL, MARKING THE BIRTHPLACE OF OUR NATION, WAS THE GIFT 

OF THE LATE MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH BRYAN, OF RICHMOND, AND WILL 
BE VIEWED WITH INTEREST BY THE MANY THOUSANDS WHO WILL VISIT 
WASHINGTON AND VIRGINIA THIS YEAR. 

THE NAME OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH (1579-1631) IS MORE CLOSELY LINKED 
WITH THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE OLD DOMINION THAN IS THAT OF ANY 
OTHER OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE COLONY ESTABLISHED AT JAMESTOWN 
IN 1607, THIRTEEN YEARS BEFORE THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS ON THE 
BLEAK SHORES OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 





